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Program of the Division of Higher Education in the 


Office of Education: 


HE PROGRAM for which the Division of 

Higher Education is currently responsible may 
be described under three major headings, (1) con- 
tinuing or routine responsibilities, (2) major projects 
not strictly related to national defense, (3) defense- 
related projects. 


Continuing Responsibilities 


The periodical, Higher Epucation, which is now 
in its eighth volume, appears twice a month from 
September through May. It is sent regularly to the 
major administrative officers of institutions of 
higher education in this country. Some four hundred 
copies of each issue are sent abroad to the ministries 
of education and principal institutions of higher 
education in other countries. The Government 
Printing Office handles the paid subscriptions which 
currently number about twelve hundred. The edi- 
torial policy from the beginning of the Journal has 
limited its content to factual articles. During the 
most recent years, 74 percent of the material appear- 
ing in HicgHeErR EpucaTion was written by staff 
members of the Office of Education; 4 percent was 
written by staff members of other Government 
agencies; and 22 percent consisted of signed articles 
by persons not connected with the Federal Govern- 
ment. Approximately 20 percent of the space during 


*Statement submitted to the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions by the U. S. Commissioner of Education, Earl J. McGrath, 
in answer to a request for information concerning the functions 
of the Division of Higher Education. It was based upon an 
account originally prepared by John Dale Russell, at the time 
assistant commissioner for higher education. 
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the past year has been used for content bearing 
directly on the national defense. 

Another major publication of the Division of 
Higher Education is the annual edition of the Edu- 
cation Directory, Part 3, Higher Education. The 
preparation of this publication requires careful re- 
view of each institution newly applying for directory 
listing to see that it meets the announced criteria for 
inclusion. All the facts about each of more than 
1,850 listed institutions must be checked annually 
for accuracy of detail. The Education Directory is 
sold through the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office; Part 3, Higher Educa- 
tion, is one of the best sellers among the Office of 
Education publications. In recent years the amount 
of information about each institution listed in the 
Directory has been substantially increased. Consid- 
eration is currently being given to an extension of 
the Directory service to include a listing of institu- 
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tions against which the Federal Trade Commission 
has issued orders to “‘cease and desist.” 

Four members of the professional staff of the 
Division of Higher Education devote the major part 
of their time to the evaluation of credentials of for- 
eign students. This isa service that is rendered only 
to registrars and admissions officers of educational 
institutions, and to the officials in the various States 
who issue licenses for the professions; the evaluation 
is never given directly to the individual student. 
The rise that has occurred in the number of foreign 
students in the United States since 1946 has increased 
greatly the calls for evaluation of credentials, but it 
has not been possible to increase the staff for this 
service. As a result, a distressing backlog of work 
has piled up, especially in the European credentials 
section, and prompt service cannot always be given 
to requests for evaluation. The staff has devoted 
considerable time and energy to conferences and insti- 
tutes for the training of registrars and admissions 
officers in the evaluation of foreign credentials, in the 
hope that a large share of this work can ultimately be 
be carried by the responsible officials of the institu- 
tions to which the foreign students are admitted. 

Title IV of Public Law 475 provides Federal funds 
for loans to institutions of higher education for stu- 
dent and faculty housing. The program is admin- 
istered by the Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
but the act provides that the Office of Education may 
be asked to advise and recommend with respect to 
applications for loans. ‘Through a transfer of funds 
from the Housing and Home Finance Agency a small 
staff has been set up in the Division of Higher Educa- 
tion for this purpose. Currently loans for college 
housing are restricted to projects having a direct re- 
lationship to national defense. In addition to passing 
upon the educational desirability of loans to projects 
that qualify under this restriction, the staff in the 
Office of Education advises institutions with regard 
to their long-time programs for financing needed 
student and faculty housing. 

Under the direction of the Federal Security Adminis- 
trator the Division of Higher Education is responsible 
for the administration of the annual congressional 
appropriations totaling $5,030,000, to the land-grant 
colleges and universities. In addition to the respon- 
sibility for advising the Treasury concerning the 
amount each institution should receive from the ap- 
propriation in accordance with the stipulations of the 
act, the Office of Education collects information from 
the institutions and examines the returns to see that 
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the funds are expended in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the law. It publishes an annual statistical 
report of the land-grant colleges and universities. 

The collection and dissemination of, general statis- 
tical information about higher education is the joint 
responsibility of the Division of Higher Education 
and the Research and Statistical Standards Section of 
the Program Development and Coordination Branch 
in the Office of Education. The planning of the data 
that are to be obtained from colleges and universities 
generally originates with the Division of Higher 
Education, while the processing of the statistical 
reports is done by the Research and Statistical 
Standards Section. Efforts in recent years have been 
successful in improving both the coverage of statistics 
and the promptness with which results are reported. 
It is recognized, however, that there is still far too 
much of a lag in the publication of some of the basic 
statistical data concerning higher education. 

The staff members of the Division of Higher Edu- 
cation are called upon for advisory and consultative 
services in a wide variety of fields. Many of the 
staff members spend as much as half their time 
responding to requests for information and advice. 
These calls originate with the personnel of other 
Government agencies, with educators and lay citizens 
from all over the United States, and with visitors 
from other countries. This sort of service seems to be 
an expected function of an agency of the Federal 
Government. 


Major Projects 


Educational surveys of relatively broad scope have 
recently been completed by the staff members of the 
Division of Higher Education in a number of fields. 
On December 10, 1951, there was published the 
report of the Survey of Education for Social Work, 
directed by one of the staff members of the Division 
of Higher Education. 

Recently there has been sent to the printer a manu- 
script of a survey report on the Curriculum for Edu- 
cation in Pharmacy, prepared by another member of 
the staff of the Division of Higher Education. This 
report was a part of a broad Nation-wide survey 
dealing with the whole program for education in 
pharmacy. 

State-wide surveys of publicly controlled institu- 
tions of higher education were made for the State of 
Illinois in 1950, for Virginia in 1951, and for Ken- 
tucky in 1951. Numerous invitations for survey 
service have had to be declined because of the small 
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size of the staff and their heavy absorption in defense 
activities. 

The Division of Higher Education has maintained 
an active interest in the problems of improving 
college teaching. In cooperation with the American 
Council on Education, conferences were held in 
December 1949 and December 1950. The published 
reports of these conferences have attracted wide 
attention. Close contact has been maintained for 
a number of years with committees of the American 
Association of Dental Schools that are concerned 
with the improvement of the instruction and the 
curriculum for the profession of dentistry. Some 
work has also been started with the State Examining 
Boards looking toward the improvement of examin- 
ing procedures for licensing in the various profes- 
sions, especially dentistry and pharmacy. One staff 
member was actively associated in the production 
of the report on the teaching of political science, 
published in the summer of 1951 by the Committee 
for the Advancement of Teaching, American Political 
Science Association, under the title, Goals for 
Political Science. One member of the Division 
staff has made a number of investigations of the 
teaching of history in colleges and universities, 
and some studies have been started on the teaching 
of physical sciences. Programs of general eduction 
have also been studied and plans are under way to 
expand the service of the Division of Higher Educa- 
tion in this new and important field. Kits for use 
in intergroup education have been prepared in a 
project in which the National Education Association 
has collaborated. 

Teacher education has long been a subject of 
concern to the Office of Education. One member of 
the Division of Higher Education devotes full time 
to problems of teacher education. During the past 
year a bulletin has been issued, in collaboration 
with the National Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards, giving in detail 
the State requirements for teacher certification. 
Active work has been carried on for the improve- 
ment of the recruiting of teachers and for remedying 
the imbalance in the supply of elementary and 
secondary school teachers. Considerable assistance 
has also been rendered to groups concerned with 
accrediting procedures in teacher education. During 
this fiscal year an office-wide project of large dimen- 
sions is being planned as a comprehensive attack 
on the whole problem of the preparation and status 
of the teacher in the United States. 
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Problems of engineering education are currently 
giving great concern, not only to educators, but also 
to the industrialists who employ the graduates of 
schools of technology. The Office of Education 
has been responsible for thorough studies of the 
supply of newly trained young engineers being 
produced through the colleges and universities of 
the country, and these data have been of inestimable 
value in the manpower planning for the national 
defense effort. Attention is currently being given 
to the problem of introducing materials concerning 
atomic energy into the curriculum for engineering. 
A bulletin has been issued describing programs of 
cooperative education in engineering. 

Of vital importance in these times is the promotion 
of education that will give the citizens of the country 
an adequate understanding of the international 
situation. One of the staff members of the Division 
of Higher Education has prepared bibliographies and 
source materials for this purpose. The Office of 
Education actively participates in the nati-nal con- 
ferences on UNESCO. Closely related to services 
on education for international understanding, and 
also to the credentials evaluation service described 
earlier, is the distribution of information about 
education in other countries. In preparation at 
present is a bulletin on education in Turkey and 
another on education in Sweden, both based on a 
personal visit to the country by a member of the 
staff. During the current year plans are under way 
for gathering materials for a bulletin on education 
in another country in the Near East. 

Recently there has been prepared in collaboration 
with the Department of Defense a series of bulletins 
for the guidance of young people prior to their 
entrance into the Armed Forces. The series in- 
cludes a source bulletin describing the various 
features of the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force, 
and another bulletin outlining programs by which in- 
stitutions can prepare their students for the change 
from civilian to military life. 

Plans are just now being developed for an exten- 
sive study of the retention of college students. 
The project is being organized not only to provide 
data concerning the extent to which students are 
retained from their freshman through to their senior 
year in the collegiate program, but also to analyze 
the causes leading students to discontinue college 
attendance. 

A project that had been under way for some time 
was completed in the autumn of 1951 with the 
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publication of a bulletin on scholarships and fellow- 
ships offered in institutions of higher education in 
the United States. This is the first bulletin con- 
taining such information that has been issued by the 
Office of Education since 1936. It is the most com- 
prehensive list available of scholarship and fellow- 
ship aid grants offered at the various colleges and 
universities throughout the country. In addition to 
the publication of the facts about presently available 
scholarships, the staff of the Office of Education has 
continued its interest in a national system of scholar- 
ships, as recommended by the President’s Com- 
mission on Higher Education. 

The community college is an interesting new type 
of educational institution in the United States. One 
member of the Division of Higher Education is re- 
sponsible for following the development of such in- 
stitutions. He has rendered service to a number 
of States and localities in which community colleges 
are being projected. 


Defense-Related Projects ' 


The Inventory of Institutional Facilities, in which 
a comprehensive record is being accumulated of all 
the various kinds of facilities afforded by the colleges 
and universities of the country, is a relatively am- 
bitious undertaking. It is proving to be of great 
value to the agencies of the Federal Government, 
and also in numerous other situations where its use 
was not foreseen. It is expected that institutions 
will later be asked to bring up to date the informa- 
tion which they submitted for the purpose of the in- 
ventory early in 1951. 

A large amount of the staff time has gone into the 
work of planning a program of college-level training 
for defense industry. The plan would be somewhat 
similar to the Engineering, Science, Management 
War Training program maintained during World 
War II. Thus far funds have not been made avail- 
able to initiate such training though the evidence of 
the need for it becomes increasingly convincing. 

The controlled materials plan for the allocation of 
steel, copper, and aluminum for construction pur- 
poses has thrown heavy responsibilities on the Office 
of Education. Even though the Division of Higher 
Education has no direct responsibility for the allo- 
cation of controlled materials to colleges and univer- 
sities, the mere fact that such controls are in force 

1 Eprror’s note.—The major defense projects of the Office of Education were 
described in considerable detail in the November 15, 1951, issue of HicHer 


Epucation. The article includes only those defense related projects with which 
the Division of Higher Education is particularly concerned. 
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has involved a heavy burden of advice to college 
and university executives that are concerned with 
obtaining materials to meet their construction needs. 

Liaison on defense problems with other Govern- 
ment agencies has taken large amounts of the time 
and energy of the staff in the Division of Higher 
Education. Among the more important of such re- 
lationships are those with the Department of De- 
fense, including the Army, the Navy, and the Air 
Force, the Selective Service System, and the Civil 
Defense Administration. 


Conclusion 


The general impression that should be gained from 
this brief account of the program of the Division of 
Higher Education is that a relatively small staff 
must cover an exceedingly broad and important 
range of problems. The Division of Higher Educa- 
tion of necessity looks at problems from a national 
point of view. Its concern is to interpret national 
trends so that the States and educational institu- 
tions may make the appropriate application to their 
own plans and programs. With respect to govern- 
mental programs, the responsibility of the Division 
extends in two directions—to interpret policies and 
activities of Federal agencies to institutions of higher 
education, and to reflect the attitudes and policies 
of educational institutions to Federal officials and 
agencies who plan and conduct programs that affect 
higher education. 

The Division of Higher Education does not exer- 
cise control or regulatory functions over colleges and 
universities. It is rather a service agency dedicated, 
in terms of the 1867 statute which established the 
Office of Education, to “the purpose of collecting 
such statistics and facts as shall show the condition 
and progress of education in the several States and 
Territories, and of diffusing such information respect- 
ing the organization and management of schools and 
school systems, and methods of teaching, as shall aid 
the people of the United States in the establishment 
and maintenance of efficient school systems, and 
otherwise promote the cause of education throughout 
the country.” 





“An educational system finds its guiding prin- 
ciples and ultimate goals in the aims and philosophy 
of the social order in which it functions.”—Higher 
Education for American Democracy: A Report of the 
President's Commission on Higher Education. 
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Congressional Activities of Interest to Higher Education 


NUMBER of measures have recently been intro- 
duced in the Congress relating to education. 
While most of these have to do with veterans’ educa- 
tion, several bills relating to other phases of educa- 
tion have also been introduced. 


Teague Committee Report on Gl Bill 


The House Select Committee To Investigate Edu- 
cational Training, and Loan Guaranty Programs 
Under GI Bill (Representative Teague, chairman, 
has published recommendations as follows: (., a 
new act should be written extending educational 
benefits to veterans who served during the Korean 
conflict; (2) entitlement to educational benefits, not 
to exceed 36 months, should be granted to veterans 
with 90 or more days honorable service, based on 1% 
days of entitlement for each day of service; (3) an 
allowance for tuition and other purposes should be 
paid directly to the veteran; (4) enrollment in 
institutional training should be limited to courses 
offered by public schools and colleges, or to courses 
in private schools which have been in successful 
operation for at least 1 year and which maintain an 
enrollment of at least 25 percent nonveteran stu- 
dents; (5) full-time training in colleges should be 
defined as 15 semester hours or its equivalent. 
Recommendations were also made regarding the 
relative authority and responsibility of the VA 
Administrator and the State approving agencies, the 
agricultural training program, standards for approval 
of nonaccredited courses in vocational and trade 
schools, safeguards against and penalties for finan- 
cial irregularities such as the committee found to 
have occurred under the GI bill, and decentraliza- 
tion insofar as possible of the VA administration of 
. the educational program. Further: “Final authority 
of the Administrator should be limited to decisions 
concerning the veteran’s entitlement. All other 
matters should be subject to review by the General 
Accounting Office and the courts.” 

The over-all evaluation of the training program 
under the GI bill, although critical of some phases of 
it, was highly favorable to the colleges: 

“1, A majority of the veterans participating have 


*Specialist for history, Division of Higher Education, Office of 
Education. 
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benefited from the educational program; however, 
the minority who lacked sincerity or who acted in 
bad faith, together with certain unscrupulous school 
operators and Government officials, have caused a 
needless waste of public funds. 


“2. As a readjustment device, the educational 
program has prevented any serious national problems 
of unemployment, unrest, and dissatisfaction among 
veterans. 


“3. The veterans’ educational program has served 
to restore human resources lost or retarded by the 
war. A great many veterans have received training 
of direct benefit to the current defense effort. 


“4. The college program has been successful. 


“5. The on-the-job training program was seriously 
exploited during the first few years of the program, 
but is operating satisfactorily at the present time. 


“6, The institutional-on-the-farm program has 
been successful in some States and weak in others. 
The farm program for veterans ‘employed by another 
person’ has not been satisfactory.” 


Two statements concerning the college program 
are especially noteworthy: (1) ‘““The veterans’ train- 
ing program at the college level, although experienc- 
ing some administrative difficulties, has been carried 
out successfully. Participating colleges and univer- 
sities have rendered outstanding service in training 
veterans under many adverse conditions.” (2) 
“‘Considered as a whole, there is little question that 
better training was received at the college level for 
less money than in any other phase of the veterans’ 
training program.” 


Veterans’ Education 


Representative Teague and Senator Hill have 
introduced identical bills (H. R. 6425 and S. 2606) 
“To provide vocational readjustment and to restore 
lost educational opportunities to certain persons who 
served in the Armed Forces on or after June 27, 1950, 
and prior to such date as shall be fixed by the Presi- 
dent or the Congress.” Identical bills (H. R. 6426, 
H. R. 6427, H. R. 6428, H. R. 6462, H. R. 6474, and 
H. R. 6579) have been introduced by Representa- 
tives Patten, Kearney, Scudder, Chudoff, Weichel, 
and Engle, respectively. A similar though not 
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identical bill (H. R. 6432) was introduced by Repre- 
sentative Evins.! 

Under all of these bills, the veterans’ educational 
program must begin within 2 years of his discharge 
or release from active service or the effective date of 
the law, and no training sha!l be afforded an eligible 
veteran 7 years after either his discharge or release 
from active service or the end of the basic service 
period, whichever is earlier. The training period 
shall not exceed 36 months. Under the Evins bill, 
the period of training is limited to the period of the 
veteran’s active service, whereas under the other 
bills, it is one and one-half times this period. Under 
the Evins bill, the veteran, if without one or more 
dependents, is allowed $75 a month, and if with one 
or more dependents, $100 a month; under the Teague 
bill and bills identical to it, these payments are $110 
and $150 a month, respectively. Smaller amounts 
are to be paid to veterans pursuing programs of 
studies on a three-quarter time or half-time basis, 
although no payments, except for tuition and fees, 
would be paid veterans carrying less than a half-time 
program. Unlike the present GI bill, none of these 
newly introduced bills make provision for payment 
of tuition directly to institutions by the Veterans’ 
Administration; tuition, books, supplies, and sub- 
sistence must be paid for by the student directly from 
the monthly payments mentioned or from these 
payments supplemented by his personal funds. 

An institution enrolling veterans is “‘authorized 
to charge each such veteran an amount which does 
not exceed the established charges for tuition and 
fees which the institution requires similarly circum- 
stanced nonveterans, enrolled in the same course, 
to pay.” 

In the case of a tax-supported public educational 
institution which does not have established charges 
for tuition and fees which it requires nonveteran 
residents to pay, such institution may charge and 
receive from each eligible veteran who is a resident 
an amount equal to the estimated cost of teaching 
personnel and supplies for instruction attributable 
to such veteran, but in no event to exceed the rate 
of $31 per month for a full-time course.” 

The bills also contain titles or sections dealing 
with avocational and recreation courses; institu- 
tions listed as subversive; reports of veteran income; 
State approving agencies; apprentice or other train- 
ing on the job; institutional on-farm training; ap- 
proval of accredited and nonaccredited courses; 


1 Several other bills on this subject have been introduced. 
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authority and duties of the administrator; control 
by agencies of the United States; conflicting interests; 
reports by institutions; overpayments to veterans; 
examination of records; false or misleading state- 
ments and forfeiture of rights therefor; and criminal 
penalties. 

Bills introduced by Representative Rankin (H. R. 
5896) and by Senator Murray (S. 2461) extend to 
veterans of service since June 27, 1950, the educa- 
tional benefits of the GI bill of 1944. Several other 
identical or similar bills for this purpose have also 
been introduced. A bill introduced last year by 
Representative Rankin (H. R. 5040) would largely, 
though not wholly, extend the educational provisions 
of the GI bill to veterans of the Korean war. Single 
veterans, veterans with one dependent, and veterans 
with more than one dependent, pursuing a course of 
full-time institutional training, would be entitled to 
monthly allowances of $80, $110, and $125, respec- 
tively. In addition to these allowances, the Veter- 
ans’ Administration would pay the educational or 
training institution one-half of the charges for tuition 
and fees, but not more than $300 for a full-time 
course for an ordinary school year. 


Universal Military Training 


The House of Representatives on March 4 voted 
236-162 to recommit H. R. 5904, the Universal Mili- 
tary Training Bill. 


Oil and Mineral Resources for Educational Purposes 


Under the Hill amendment to Senate Joint Res- 
olution 20, moneys received by the Federal Govern- 
ment from oil and gas deposits under the continental 
shelf would be placed in a special account in the 
Treasury to be used during the present national 
emergency for purposes of national defense and 
security. Afterwards, these funds “shall be used 
exclusively as grants in aid of primary, secondary, 
and higher education.” ‘The amendment provides 
for the appointment of a National Advisory Council 
on Grants in Aid of Education whose function shall 
be to report to the President for submission to 
Congress not later than February 1, 1953, a plan for 
the allocation of the grants. 

On February 18, 1952, Representative Kennedy 
introduced House Joint Resolution 381 which, 
following the present national emergency, would 
make the royalties received by the Federal Govern- 
ment from continental shelf mineral leases available 
for grants in aid to certain educational and health 
purposes: medical research and education for the 
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training of physicians, dentists, nurses, and medical 
specialists and technicians, and for construction of 
hospitals and community health facilities. The 
resolution provides for the appointment of a National 
Advisory Council on Grants-in-Aid Health and 
Medical Education whose function it shall be to 
formulate and transmit to the President for sub- 
mission to the Congress not later than April 1, 1953, 
recommendations respecting estimates of annual 
needs for the above-mentioned purposes and for the 
equitable allocation of the funds. 


Student Loans 


Representative Furcolo has introduced a bill 
(H. R. 6161) which would provide loans to “needy 
and scholastically qualified students” in maximum 
amounts of $1,000 a year for college students and 
$1,500 a year for graduate students. 


Anti-Segregation Bills 


Title V of H. R. 5945 (H. R. 6075 by Representa- 
tive Addonizio and H. R. 6296 by Representative 
Rodino are identical) introduced by Representative 
Javits of New York, “To protect the right of indi- 
viduals to be free from discrimination or segregation 
by reason of race, color, religion, or national origin,” 
is designed to eliminate segregation and discrimina- 


, tion in opportunities for higher and other education, 


“it being recognized as a fundamental right for mem- 
bers of various religious faiths,” however, “to 
establish and maintain educational institutions 
exclusively or primarily for students of their own 
religious faith or to advocate the religious principles 


'in furtherance of which they are maintained. 


* * ¥*” Under the bill, it shall be an unfair 


educational practice for an educational institution 
“to exclude, limit, or otherwise discriminate against 
any person or persons seeking admission as students 
to such institution because of race, religion, color, 
or national origin; * * *” Any aggrieved per- 
son may file a petition with the Commissioner of 
Education, who is given power by the bill to issue 
subpenas, administer oaths, examine witnesses, and 
receive evidence in connection with his investigation 
of the alleged grievance. If the Commissioner finds 


' that the respondent has engaged in an unfair educa- 
» tional practice, he shall issue ‘‘an order terminating, 


at the conclusion of the applicable school year, all 
programs of Federal aid of which such respondent 
is the beneficiary.” Provision is made for judicial 
review of the Commissioner’s orders. 
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This title would also amend Public Law 874 (pro- 
viding financial assistance for local educational 
agencies in areas affected by Federal activities) by 
adding to section 8 a new subsection (e): “In 
carrying out his functions under this act the Com- 
missioner shall not make any payments or certify 
for any payments any local educational agency 
which discriminates among pupils or prospective 
pupils by reason of their race, religion, color, or 
national origin or segregates pupils or prospective 
pupils by virtue thereof.” Public Law 815 (relating 
to the construction of school facilities in areas 
affected by Federal activities) would likewise be 
amended so as to make “discrimination or segre- 
gation among pupils or prospective pupils by reason 
of race, religion, color, or national origin” a basis for 
certification of noncompliance to the Secretary of 
the Treasury by the Commissioner of Education. 


Bill for Independent Federal Education Agency 


Representative Machrowicz has introduced a bill 
(H. R. 6190) for the establishment of an independent 
Federal Education Agency to consist of a Board of 
Education and the Commissioner of Education. 
The 1l-member board, to be appointed by the 
President by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, would appoint as its executive officer the 
Commissioner of Education and, upon nomination 
by the latter official, would also appoint the heads 
of the constituent units of the Agency. 





Irish Summer School 


University Co.iece, Dublin, is arranging to give 
a comprehensive picture of modern Ireland to stu- 
dents at its annual summer school next July. The 
course, which is open to visitors from foreign coun- 
tries, will include lectures and discussions, and visits 
to places of historic and literary interest, including 
the Abbey Theater, the Irish Folklore Institute, 
the National Museum, and the National Gallery. 





Aviation Education Workshop 
THE University of Colorado and Civil Air Patrol 


Headquarters will sponsor a National Aviation Edu- 
cation Workshop at the university, July 23 to August 
26. ‘The purpose is to prepare high school teachers 
to be able either (1) to offer a course in aviation edu- 
cation or (2) to use relevant aviation education ma- 
terial and information in general education courses. 
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New Developments in Audio-Visual Materials 


ECENT matériel developments expand oppor- 

tunities for the utilization of audio-visual media 
by college and university departments of instruction. 
Among these are developments that lend themselves 
to special adaptations at the institutions to suit the 
requirements of the individual instructor. 

The matériel accomplishments reviewed in the 
following sections promise to affect favorably the 
design and utility of motion- and still-picture pro- 
jection, the use of sound recording and reproduction, 
and the opportunity for the resourceful instructor to 
adapt audio and visual treatment to his specific 
purposes. 


Projection Screens 


Progress in the design of projection lenses and 
progress in developing screens complement each 
other and are keys to improved illumination. The 
coating of lens surfaces has increased the efficiency 
of projection lenses. Projection screen efficiency 
can be increased through improving the reflecting 
surface and controlling light dispersion. Experi- 
ments are being conducted in the use of metallic 
“black” coating as a reflecting surface and in the use 
of plastic lenticular ridges to control light dispersion. 
Observations indicate that the successful mass manu- 
facture of screens having these characteristics can be 
very significant in reducing the inconvenience in 
handling projection equipment. The prospect is 
that they will permit greater illumination and at the 
same time a reduction in projector weight and size. 
This can happen because the reduced requirements 
in projection lamp wattage will in turn reduce the 
requirements for cooling components. They will be 
especially important in opaque projection where the 
screen illumination is dependent on light reflected 
from the original opaque copy rather than trans- 
mitted through a transparent film image. 

The availability of sufficient illumination to 
permit the convenient use of projectors in regularly 
assigned classrooms without special darkening facili- 


*Educational director, Charles Beseler Co. Mr. Finstad was 
for 3 years training aids officer in the United States Navy and 
later for 5 years head of the Training Aids Section, Bureau of 
Naval Personnel. 
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ties and without impairment of ventilation should 
add to the desire of instructors to use these equip- 
ments in instruction. 


Overhead Projection 


The recent adaptation of plastic to the manufac- 
ture of condenser lenses has permitted a revolution- 
ary redesign of a lecture-demonstration projector, 
now commonly referred to as an overhead projector. 
The flat lightweight plastic lens makes possible the 
use of a large horizontal stage aperture. This, 
coupled with a wide angle lens and an overhead 
reflector, directs the light vertically upward through 
the stage. Next, it is reflected horizontally to the 
screen. This optical arrangement provides the 
instructor with a number of advantages, among 
which are: the projector may be placed in front of 
the class; the brilliant light permits excellent screen 
visibility without darkening a room; the instructor 
may place transparent images on the horizontal 
stage or diagram extemporaneously on it without 
turning away from his class. 

Early interest in the use of “vertical” projection 
for demonstrating science phenomena is evidenced 
by the publication of an article on this subject in 
1940.1. Previous limitations in weight and aperture 
size have been overcome by the substitution of plastic 
for the heavier glass condenser. Thus, transparen- 
cies (slides) up to 10 x 10 inches in size may be used. 
As a lecture-demonstration instrument, the over- 
head projector is destined to gain popularity with 
university instructors because it facilitates the in- 
tructor’s command of the psychological advantages 
of visual presentation without sacrifice of his identity 
as the instructor and class leader. A further advant- 
age of this visual medium lies in its adaptability to 
the use of transparent pictorials locally prepared, 
as described later. 


Sound on Tape and Film 


The impregnation of magnetic iron oxide on plastic 
tape and motion-picture film stock is another for- 
tunate development for providing greater flexibility 
in the adaptation of visual media. Relatively 

1 Richards, Oscar W., “The Projection of Chemical Lecture Experiments onto 


the Screen,” Journal of Chemical Education, vol. 17; 201-213, May 1940. 
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inexpensive recorder-reproducers that use plastic 
magnetic tape are available from a number of com- 
peting manufacturers and are well advertised. The 
sound recorder-reproducer is designed to record, 
reproduce, and erase at the will of the operator. 
Large numbers of recorders are used by the military 
in studying such subjects as under-water sounds, 
code, voice procedure, foreign languages, and speech 
improvement. In some instances, multiple units are 
arranged as batteries to accommodate individual 
practice. Elton Hocking, head, Department of 
Modern Languages, Purdue University, reports a 
notable adaptation of recorders in foreign language 
training at that university.” 

The discovery of how to coat magnetic iron oxide 
on motion-picture film leads to the opportunity 
to adapt motion-picture films to particular uses. 
Stated simply, the coating process involves the plac- 
ing of magnetic iron oxide emulsion over a part of 
the space occupied by the optical sound track. Mo- 
tion-picture projectors are now being equipped with 
combination optical and magnetic sound-recording 
devices. Using the projector as a recording machine, 
the instructor may record his own sound on the film 
as itis projected. After recording, he may rerun the 
film instantly to play back his own sound and reedit 
it to meet existing conditions. In projecting the 
film, he has the option of choosing between the 
edited magnetic track and the optical track by ad- 
justing controls. 


Filmettes 


Under contract with the Navy and the Army, the 
Pennsylvania State College Film Research Center 
has conducted research in the field of educational 
motion pictures. Included are studies on the values 
of “repetitive impact” teaching with the use of short 
films in the field of perceptual motor skills. These 
studies tend to confirm the value of repetitive film 
presentation in reducing practice time required to 
gain proficiency. This and other potential values 
of short film sequences have led to the development 
of film reels that permit the projection of a short film 
(up to 5 minutes) continuously without rethreading 
a projector. The reel takes a continuous film “loop,” 
and the reel cartridge can be attached to any make 
of projector. One educational film producer is ex- 
ploring this idea of utilization by offering short film 
series for sale in kits as “filmettes.” In addition to 


3 Hocking, Elton, “The Power of Babel,” Educational Screen, vol. 30: 400-401, 
December 1951. 
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convenience for repetitive showing, the short film 
sequence suggests better utilization, because in this 
manner film presentations may be easily integrated 
with teaching rather than “added” to teaching. 
Greater facility with short film presentation and the 
opportunity to use magnetically coated film can be 
expected to generate interest at higher education 
levels in the following ways: 

(1) Short sequences of current value can be edited 
from “‘too long,” obsolete, or unsuitable films. These 
can be coated with magnetic iron oxide and the local 
commentary added. If saturation of learning by 
repetition is desirable, they may be looped for in- 
sertion into a continuous reel. 

(2) Short locally tailored filmettes might be made 
and used to demonstrate technical processes and 
phenomena in a functional manner with an ama- 
teur’s disregard for professional dramatic and cine- 
matic style. Such locally prepared short films could 
be used to intersperse lectures with demonstration. 
For the instructor to have the opportunity to create 
and edit filmettes, or to participate in these activities 
by guiding the preparation, should make the utiliza- 
tion of motion-picture presentations in college in- 
struction much more desirable and practical, es- 
pecially in areas where advanced skills and tech- 
niques are concerned. 


Transparencies 


The training aids programs of the various military 
services have stimulated a great deal of interest in 
the local preparation of graphics, slides, and trans- 
parencies for instructional purposes. This interest 
grew out of postwar pioneering by the Navy in 
seeking out ways and means by which schools might 
develop simple and inexpensive homespun teaching 
aids with the resultant saving in funds and per- 
sonnel. A part of the problem was to find easy ways 
to convert existing illustrations in texts and manuals 
to dimensions large enough for use before large 
classes. The obvious ways to enlarge pictorials 
were either to redraw them in proper dimensions or 
to transfer them to transparent media which could 
be projected onto a screen in the proper dimensions. 
A further challange lay in the discovery of processes 
which might be used to duplicate the illustrations 
without resort to expensive outlays in darkroom 
facilities and the diversion of a large number of 
artists, draftsmen, and photographic technicians. 
Training specialists from the Navy Department, 
Bureau of Naval Personnel, and the Office of Naval 
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Research, Special Devices Center, explored this 
problem with the instructing personnel of the various 
naval training centers. The encouragement that 
the schools received in this project and the progress 
they made are reflected in several articles published 
in the Naval Training Bulletin.? While the environ- 
ment of university classes may not be compared 
with that of military schools, two key developments 
emerged which may find application in higher edu- 
cation, especially in the lecture-demonstration meth- 
od of classroom presentation. 

One was the adaptation of the Ozalid dry printing 
method to the reproduction of illustrations on pro- 
jection transparencies. The possibilities of this 
process in visual aids were observed in connection 
with its use in reproduction of architectural drawings 
on sensitized paper. The coating, a diazo salt, is 
sensitive to light and ammonia vapor. When in 
contact with the original and on exposure to light 
and ammonia vapor, it forms an aniline dye image 
of the original. Variations in the coating provide 
for selection among the primary aniline colors. 
The coating of similar emulsions on transparent 
cellulose acetate sheets provides the transparent 
images necessary for projection. The “speed” of 
the emulsion is such as to permit the entire operation 
to be carried on in rooms with ordinary light. By 
the use of this method and further simple adaptations 
it became possible to transfer illustrations from op- 
erating manuals to transparencies in a few minutes. 

A second and simultaneous development was the 
redesign of the Navy overhead projector mentioned 
earlier in this article. This provided a large screen 
image at a short distance from the screen and enabled 
the operator to use page-sized transparencies with- 
out the need for reducing them by photography. 

As a further example of encouragement in this 
phase of visualized instruction, the Army Signal 
Corps has recently procured a kit of raw materials, 
drawing instruments, and a utilization manual. 
With this kit, training units in the field will be ex- 
pected to prepare many of their own pictorials for 
use with this projector. It may also be noted here 
that, with the adaptation of this equipment for com- 
mercial sale by competing manufacturers, initial 
interest has been exhibited by public schools and by 
training programs in industry. An example is pub- 


3 Naval Training Bulletin: March 1949, p. 31, “Local Preparation of Training 
Aids”; July 1949, p. 2, “Local Preparation of Training Aids”; December 1949, 
pp. 17-19, “Transparencies Made to Order’; July 1951, pp. 14-17, “Local Prep- 
aration—20th Century.” 
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lished in the December issue of the Business Screen 
Magazine.4 The University of North Carolina Ex- 
tension Division carried on exploratory work in this 
field with teachers attending audio-visual education 
courses during the summer of 1951. 


Conclusion 

The examples of matériel developments and pat- 
terns of application cited above should be encourag- 
ing to instructors in higher education. They repre- 
sent an expanding opportunity for creating or guid- 
ing the creation of audio-visual treatment at the 
institution level. Locally tailored audio-visual ma- 
terial thus prepared can serve immediate needs, espe- 
cially in lecture-demonstration courses, when suit- 
able material does not exist or is not otherwise 
available through subscription. 





International Relations in General 
College Education 


RECOMMENDATIONS on international relations in 
general education were made by several work groups 
in the Third National Conference of the United 
States National Commission for UNESCO, held in 
New York City, January 27-31. The conference 
was attended by 2,300 educators, scientists, artists, 
and community leaders. University professors and 
administrators took a prominent part in the confer- 
ence. 

The recommendations of the work groups on inter- 
national relations in general education are: 

1. That a conference be set up by an appropriate 
agency to bring to bear upon our teaching of inter- 
national education the methods and insights of 
different disciplines—the social sciences, the natural 
sciences, the humanities. 

2. That one of the central problems to be discussed 
at this conference would be teacher recruitment, 
provision of budget, and adequate assurances to the 
teacher of international education for maintenance 
of professional status and eligibility for promotion, 
especially in cases where he has adopted the inter- 
disciplinary approach. 

3. That Fulbright grants, which often provide a 
valuable type of training for international education, 
be modified to provide for low transportation and 
similar expenses, not so taken care of now. 

4. That a publication, analagous to Social Science 





4 “Honeywell Uses Overhead Projection,” Business Screen Magazine, vol. 12, 
p. 32, November 1951. 
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Abstracts, be published for the field of international 
education. 

5. That a conscious, deliberate, planned program 
of international education be provided on every 
campus, with responsibility for this program clearly 
designated, e. g., an institutional committee on 
international education. 

6. That a central educational agency be provided 
(a) as a clearing house for information about films, 
and other audio-visual aids available for international 
education; (b) as a distributing source for such 
teaching aids, and (c) as a sponsor or maker of needed 
films and other audio-visual aids so important for 
international education. 





Danish Graduate School for Foreign 
Students 


For the fourth consecutive year the University of 
Copenhagen and the University of Aarhus have 
organized a graduate school for foreign students 
with courses and seminars taught in English. 
Students must be college graduates, of high scholastic 
standing, and in good health. Formal application, 
to be made on special blanks procured from the 
Danish Information Office, 588 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 19, must be received before April 15, 1952. 
A limited number of scholarships are available for 
those highly qualified. Americans may study there 
under the Fulbright program (applications for Ful- 
bright grants should be sent as soon as possible to 
the Institute of International Education, 2 West 
45th St., New York 19), or veterans under the GI 
Bill of Rights, as amended. 

A free correspondence course enables students to 
acquire an elementary knowledge of the Danish 
language before arrival in Denmark, and those who 
wish may acquire proficiency in reading Danish to 
facilitate research. Instruction is given by -pro- 
fessors of the two Danish universities, and by visiting 
experts. Besides basic lecture courses on the politics, 
economics, and geography of Denmark and Northern 
Europe, there are opportunities for research in social 
welfare and labor legislation, agricultural economics 
and cooperatives, Danish education, literature, and 
philosophy, Nordic archeology, history of art, 
Scandinavian languages, and Eskimo culture and 
language. 

The Central Asian Institute of the University of 
Copenhagen offers special facilities for study of 
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Turkish and Mongolian languages and Central 
Asian history, and the Slavic Institute of the Uni- 
versity of Aarhus for studies in Slavic philology and 
literature. It has a large collection of modern 
Russian (Soviet) books. 





Fulbright Awards Open 


AWARDS ARE NOW OPEN under the Fulbright Act 
for university lecturing and post-doctoral research 
for the academic year 1953-54 in East Asia and the 
Pacific area, including the following countries: 
Australia, Burma, India, Japan, New Zealand, 
Pakistan, the Philippines, and Thailand. Awards 
are also open for the academic year 1952-53 for 
Denmark, Iraq, Japan, and Pakistan. 

The closing date for applications for these awards 
is April 15, 1952. Additional information and forms 
for application may be had from the Conference 
Board of Associated Research Councils, Committee 
on International Exchange of Persons, 2101 Con- 
stitution Ave., Washington 25, D. C. 

The 1953-54 competition for university lecturing 
and post-doctoral research in countries of Europe 
and the Near East will be announced in June. The 
countries included are Austria, Belgium and Luxem- 
bourg, Egypt, France, Greece, Iran, Iraq, Italy, the 
Netherlands, Norway, and the United Kingdom and 
Colonial Dependencies. 





Harvard Tutorial System Reorganized 


As A FURTHER STEP in the current reorganization of 
Harvard College aimed at centering in the residential 
houses more of the responsibility for the education of 
undergraduates, small tutorial groups are to be organ- 
ized in each of the residential houses, beginning in 
the sophomore year. Under the plan there will be 
an increase of informal faculty association with all 
students in the five largest fields of study; no reduc- 
tion in individual tutoring of juniors and seniors as 
now Offered is contemplated, and tutoring of students 
in the smaller departments of instruction will con- 
tinue under present department rules. Radcliffe 
College students and students not living in the 
Harvard houses will also be organized for group 
tutorial work. In each house, the senior tutor, a 
newly created officer, will work in close cooperation 
with the master of the house in advising students on 
individual problems. 
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For group tutorial, sophomores will be divided 
into groups of from four to six students, and each 
group will meet regularly every other week with its 
faculty tutor to conduct studies in its field of special 
interest. The work of the group will consist of 
reading on assigned topics, the writing of essays, dis- 
cussion, and research projects. While no course 
credit is given for a student’s tutorial work, each 
student will be graded in terms of “honor,” “pass,” 
or “fail,” and these grades will become part of his 
record and will be considered in the award of scholar- 
ships and honors and in making recommendations for 
graduate study or employment. 





ACLS to Appoint Scholars for 1952-53 


THE AMERICAN couNcIL of Learned Societies an- 
nounces for the academic year 1952-53 a program 
of awards for individuals to be designated ACLS 
Scholars, to be carefully chosen from teachers in 
the humanities temporarily displaced from college 
and university faculties as a result of the defense 
emergency. Candidates must have the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy or evidence of its equivalent 
in training and published research, must not have 
assured faculty positions for 1952-53, and must be 
citizens, or have officially declared their intention 
of becoming citizens, of the United States. Prefer- 
ence will be given candidates under 45 years of age. 
The stipend will be for full-time study or research 
for a period of 10 months beginning September 1, 
1952. Application forms may be had from the 
Secretary for ACLS Scholars, American Council of 
Learned Societies, 1219 Sixteenth St. NW., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. Applications must be received not 
later than May 15, 1952. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 











Government Publications 


How To Obtain 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 
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From the Office of Education 


arned Degrees Conferred by Higher Educational 
Institutions 1950-51, by Robert C. Story. Washing- 
ton, 1951. Circular No. 333a. 11 p. Proc. 


Education Directory, 1951-52, Part 3—Higher Edu- 
cation. Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1951. 184 p. 45 cents. 


Homemakers in the Defense Program: Implications 
for Education in Home Economics. Washington, 


1951. Misc. 17 p. Proc. 
Non-Government Publications 


Annual Report, 1950-1951, Russell Sage Foun- 
dation. New York, N. Y., The Foundation, 1951. 
43 p. 


Annual Report, University System of Georgia, for 
the Fiscal Year 1950-51. Atlanta, Ga., Regents of 
the University System of Georgia [1951]. 74 p. 


Business and Economic Research. Atlanta, Ga., 
Southern Regional Education Board, 1951. 51 p. 
Paper, 50 cents. 

Selected Federal agency programs of interest to colleges and 
universities are described. Reports proceedings of the Conference 


on Business and Economic Research held in Washington, D. C., 
Aug. 6-10, 1951. 
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